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LETTER to Uv, MASON, 



Dear Sir, 

IChanc'd to fay in the difcourfc on PoETiCAt 
Imitation, *^ that coincidencies of a certain 
^^ kind^ and in a certain degree^ cannot fail m'tonviA 
*• a writer of Imitation." You are fometimes curi- 
ous to know what thefe coincidencies are, and have 
thought that an attempt to point them out would fur* 
nifh an ufeful Supplement to what I have written on 
this fubje£l. You urge me too to thisf attempt by 
the promife, it feems, I made of engaging in it. But 
have you obferv'd what I faid at the fame time^ 
^^ That fuch a defign would require, befides a care- 
^' ful examination of the workings of the human 
*^ mind, an exa£): fcrutiny of the moft original and 
•' moft imitative writers." ^ And, with all your par* 

? Disc, on Poet. Imit. p. 209. 2<i Ed. 
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4 ON THE MARKS 

. tiality for me, can you, in earneft, think mq capable 
of fulfilling the firji of thefe conditions ; Or, if I 
were, do you imagine that, at this time o' day, I can 
have the leifure to perform the other ? My younger 
years, indeed, have been fpent in turning over thofc 
authors which young men are moft fond of; and 
amongft thefe I will not difown that the Poets of an- 
tient and modern fame have had their full ihare in 
my afFe£lion. But You, who love me fo well, would 
not wifh me to pais more of my life in thefe flowery 
regions; which tho' You may yet wander in with- 
out offence, and the rather as you wander in them 
with fo pure a mind and to fo moral a purpofe, there 
feems no decent pretence for me to loiter in them 
any longer. 

Yet in faying this I would not be thought to af- 
fume that fevere charader ^ which, tho* fometimes 
the garb of reafon, is oftener, I believe, the maflr 
of dullnefs, or of fomething worfe. No, I am toe 
fenfible to the charms, nay to the ufes of your pro- 
feffion, to afFeft a contempt for it. The great Re 
man faid well, Haecjiudia adolefcenttam alunt\ fei 
ffutem oble£iant. We make a full meal of them 
our youth. And no philofophy requires fo perfefl 
mortification as that we fhould wholly abflain fro 
them in our riper years. But fhould we reverfe t' 
obfervation ; and take this light food not as the 
frefhment only, but as the proper nourijhmeni 
Age J fuch a name, as Cicero's, I am afraid, wc 
be wanting, and not cafily found, to juftify 
pradtlce. 
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Let us own then, on a greater authority than His, 
** That every thing is beautiful in it's feafon.*' The 
Spring hath it's buds and Uojfoms : But, as the year 
runs on. You are not difpleas'd, perhaps, to fee them 
fall off; And would certainly be difappointed not to 
find them, in due time, fucceeded by thofe mellow 
bangings^ the poet fomewhere fpeaks of. 

I could alledge fiill graver reafons. But I would 
only fay, in one word, that your friend has had bii 
Ihare in thefe amufements. I may recolle£i;*with 
pleafure, but muft never live over again 

Pieriofque dies, et amantes carmina fomnos. 

Yet fomething, you infift, is to be done; and, if it 
amount to no more than a fpecimen or flight (ketch, 
fuch as my memory, or the few notes I have by me, 
would furnifli, the defign, you think, is not totally 
to be relinquifhed . 

I underftand the danger of gratifying you on thefe 
terms. Yet, whatever it be, I have no power to 
excufe myfelf from any attempt, by which, you tell 
me at leaft, I may be able to gratify you. I will do 
my beiT, then, to draw together fuch obfervations, 
as I have fometimes thought, in reading the poets, 
moft material for the certain difcovery of Imitations^ 
And I addrefs them to you, not only as You are the 
propereft judge of the fubjed j You, who underftand 
fo well in what manner the Poets are us'd to imi* 
tate each other, and who yourfelf fo finely imitate 
the bcft of them; But as I would give You this fmall 

A 3 proof 
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prooif of my alFedion, and have perhaps the ambition 
of publifhing to the world in this way the entire 
friendfhip, that fubfifts between us. 

You tell me I have fucceeded not amifs in ex* 
gaining the difficulty of deteding Imitations^ The 
materials of poetry. You own, lie fo much in com- 
mon amongft all writers, and the feveral ways of 
employing them are fo much under the controul of 
common ienfe, that writings will in many refpefb 
be fimilar, where 4here is no thought or defign of 
Imitating. I take advantage of this conceffion to 
conclude from it. That we can feldom pronouno^ 
with certainty of Imitations without fome external 
proof to affift us in the difcovery. You will under* 
iland me to mean by thefe external proofs^ the previ- 
ous knowledge we have, frpm confiderations not re* 
fpeding the. Nature of the work itfelf, of the wri«. 
ter's ability or inducements to imitate. Our firfl en*, 
qutry, then, will be, concerning the Jge^ Chara^er^ 
and Education of the fuppos'd Imitator. 

We can determine with little certainty, Jiow far 
the principal Greek writers have been indebted to 
Imitation. We trace the waters of Helicon no 
higher than to their fource. And we acquiefce, with 
reafon, in the device of the old painter. You know 
of, who fomewbat rudely indeed, but not abfurdly, 
4rew the figure of Homer with a fountain flreaming 
out of his mouthy and the other poets watering 
iit it. 

. , Hither 
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Hither, as to their fountain, other Stars 
Repairing, in their golden urns draw light. 

The Greek writers then were, or for any thing 
we can iay, might be Original* 

But we can rarely affirm this of any other* And v^ 
the reafon is plain* When a tafte for letters pre-> 

vaird in any country, if it arofe at firft from the ef-* 
forts of original thinking, it was immediately che<^ 
rilh'd and cultivated by the ftudy of the old Writers* 
You are too well acquainted with the progrefi of an- 
||ent and. modern wit to doubt of this fad. Rome 
adorn'd itfelf in the fpoils of Greece. And both af^* 
fifted in dreffing up the later European poetry* 
What elfe do You find in the Italian or French 
Wits, but the old matter, work'd over again; only 
prefented to us in a new form, and embellifb'd per*- 
haps with a conceit or two c^ mere modern inven* 
tion? 

But the Ehglifli, You fay, or rather your fondneft 
for Your Matters leads You to fuppofe, are original - 
thinkers* 'Tis true, Nature has taken a pleafure to 
ihew us what £be could do, by the produ<9Jon of 
ONE Prodigy, But the reft are what we admite 
them for, not Indeed without Genius, perhaps with 
a laiger (hare of it than has fallen to the Jot ef 
othera, yet direfUy and chiefly by the difctpUne of - 
art and the helps of Imitation. > ' t 

There k however a diftin£tion to be made.. When 
.the fathers of the Engliih poefy appeared,, antient^ 
Iciature was not fufficiently known, and at another 

A 4 period 



9 ON THE MARKS 

period it was not fufEciently coniider'd, to produce a 
&Ti& and ftudied Imitation. But the /ir/I of thcfe 
Poets, tho' You refytSt them for their age and for 
their real merits, arc not your favourites. And the 
other you defpifc for writing To ill in their own way^' 
when the models, they had in their hands, would 
have taught them to excell in a better. 

To come then to the golden times of our two 

Queens, when the Mufes, they fiiy, went to court, 

and, which (omc may account the greater wonder, 

were not debaucVd there. Indeed the poetry of thefe 

Reigns is ther nobleft we have to boaft of^ Inventiog 

was at it's height in the one ; and Corre£tne(s in the 

others In both^ the manners of a court relin'd, with*- 

out either breaking or corrupting the (plrit of our Poets. 

But do you forget that Elizabeth read Greek and 

Latin almoft as eafdy as our Profefl<M's ? And can you 

doubt that what fhe knew fo well, would be known, 

admired, and imitated by every other? or fay, that 

the writers of her time were, fome of them, ignorant 

enough of the Uarned languages to be inventors \ can 

you fuppofe, from what you know of the fafhion of that 

age, that their fancies would not befprinkled, and their 

wits refre&ed by thecflences of the Italian poetry ? 

I fcarcely need fay a word of our other Queen, 
vhofe reign was unqueftk)nably the sera of daffic imi^ 
tatioh and of claffic tafte. Even they, who bad ne« 
ver been as far as Greece or Italy, to warm their ima- 
ginations or flock their memories, might do both to a 
tolerable degree in France \ which tho' it bow*d to 

our 
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our country's zrtns, had almoft the afcendant in point 
of letters. 

I mention thefe things only to put you in mind 

that hardly om of our poets has been in a condition to 

do without, or certainly to be above the. fufpicion of 

learned imitation. And the obfervation is.fo true, 

that even in this our age, wl^en good lett^, they 

fay,: are departing from us, the Greek or Roman 

fiamp is ftill vifible in every work of genius, that has 

taken with the public. Do you think one needed to 

be told in the title*pagi?, that a late Drama, or 

fome later Odes were form'd on ibc ancient model 2 

The drift of all this, you will fay^ is to overturn 

the former difcourfe; for that now T pretend, every 

degree of likenefs to a preceding writer is an argu- 

in^nt of imitation. Rather, if you pledfe, conclude 

that, in my opinion, every degree of likene(s is iCX* 

poied to the fufplcim of imitation. To convert this 

Jufpicion into a proof, it is not enough to (ay, that « 

rwriter mght^ but that his circumftaoces make it plain 

or probable at leaft, that he did imitate. ' 

Of thefe circum/lances then, th^firft I (hould think 
deferving our attention, is the age in which the 
writer lived. One ihould know if it were an age 
ad/li&ed to much ftudy, and in which it was credit* 
able for the heft writers to make a fhew of their read- 
ing. Such efpecially was the age fucceeding to that 
memorable sera, the revival of letters in thefe weftern 
countries. The faOiion of the time was to inter- 
.weave as much of antiei^t wit as poffible in every new 

work. 
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%oHk« Writers were (o far from dfFe£Hng to think 
and fpeak in their own way, that it was their pride 
to make the admired antients think and fpeak for 
them. This humour continued very long, and in fome 
Ibrt even ftill continues ; with this difference indeed, 
that, then, the antients were introduced to do the 
honourspL fince to do the drudgery of the entertain- 
ment. ' But feveral caufes confpired to carry it to its 
height in England about the beginning of the laft 
century. You may be fure then, the writers of that 
period abound in imitations. The beft poets boafted 
of them as their fovereign excellence. And you wiH 
eafily credit, for inftance, that B. Johnfon was a fer- 
vile imitator, when you find him on fo many occa^ 
fions little better than a painful tranflator. 

I forefee the occafion I fhall have, in the courfe of 
this letter, to weary you with citations ; and would 
votthereforegooutof my wayfbrthem. Yet, amidft 
t thoufand inftances of this fort in Johnfon, the fol- 
lowing, I iancy, will entertain you. The Latin 
verfes, you know, are of Catullus. 

•. Ut flos in feptis fecretus nafcitur hortis, 
' Ignotus pecori, nuUo convulfus aratro, 

Quem mulcent aurae, firmat fol, educat imber^ 
Muhi ilium pueri, multac optavere puelke« 
' Idem,quum tenui carptus defioruit ungui, 
ffviUi ilium pueri, nulbe optavere puellse. 

It came in Johnfoo'i way, in one of bis mafia, to 
tcaaflate this paiTage s and obferve with what induftry 

he 
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he ha^ fecured the fenfe, while the fpirlt of his au«* 
thor efcapes him. 

Look, how a flower that clofe in clofes grows, 
Hid from rude cattle> bruifed with no plows. 
Which th'air doth flroke, fua firengthen> £how'n 

(hoot high'r. 
It many youths, and many maids defire $ 
The fame, when cropt by cruel hand is wither'd^ 
No youths at all, no maidens have de(ir*d. 

«^It was not thus, you remember, that Ariofto anl 
Pc^ have tranflated tbefe fine verfes. But to return 
to our purpofe : 

To this confideration of the Age of a writer, yoi& 

may add, if you pleafe, that of his Education^ 

Tfao' it might not, in general, be the fafliion to af- 

fed learning, the habits acquired by a particidaf 

writer might difpofe hin^ to do fo« What was left 

efteemed by the enthufiafts of Mil ton's time (of wfaidl 

however he bimfelf was one of the greateft) than proi^ 

phane or indeed any kind of learning? Yet we^ 

who know that his youth was fpent in the fludy of the 

beft writers in every language, want but little evi«« 

dence to convince us that his great genius did not dif* 

dain to ftoop to imitation* You aflfent, I dare lay, 

to Dryden's compliment, tho' it be an invidious onei 

^^ That no man has fo copioufly tranflated Homer's 

^^ Grecifoora, and the Latin elegancies of Virgil*** 

Nay, don't you remember, the other day, that we 

were half of a mind to give hm up for a fliamekft 

plagiary 
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plagiary, chiefly becaufe we Were fure he had been a 
great reader ? 

But no great writer, it will be fald, has ilouriihed 
out of a learned age, or at leaft without fome tindlure 
of learning. It may be fo. Yet every writer is hot 
difpofed to make the moft of thefe advantages. What 
if we pay fome regard then to the character of the 
writer ? A poet, enamoured of himfelf, and who 
fees up for a great inventive genius, thinks much to 
profit by the fenfe of his predeceflbrs, and even when 
he fteals, takes care to diflemble his thefts and to 
conceal them as much as poffible. You know I have 
jnftanced in fuch a poet in Sir IVtUiam D*Avmant^ 
In dete(3ing the imitations of fuch a writer one muft 
then proceed with fome caution. But what if our 
concern be with one^ whofe modefty leads him to re- 
vere the fenfe and even the expreffion of approved 
authors, whofe tafte enables him to feledl the fineft 
paflages in their works, and whofe judgment deter- 
mines him to make a free ufe of them ? Suppofe we 
know all this from common fame, and even from his 
own confeflionf Would you fcruple to call that an 
imtation in him, which in the other might have pafs'd 
fiw reftmblance only I 

As the cbarader is amiable, you will be pleafed 
to hear me own, there are many of the modern poets 
to whom it belongs. Perhaps, the firft that occurred 
to my thoughts was Mr. Addifon. But. the obferva- 
tion holds of others, and of one^ in particular, vciy 
much his fuperior in true genius. I know not whe- 
ther 
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ther you agree with me, that the famous h'ne in the 
EJfay m man ; 

*' An honeft man's the nobleft wor): of God, 

is taken from Plato's, Tiivtm U^drotjov Iriv olvifiutsret 
i iyoL^ii. But I am fure you will, that the ilill more 
famous lines, which {hallow men repeat without ua* 
deriHndingt 

^* For modes of Faith let gracelefs zealots fight, 
*' His, can't be wrong whofe life is in the right." 

are but copied, tho' with vaft improvement in the 
force and turn of expreffion, from the excellent, and 
let it be no difparagement to him to fay, from the or^* 
thodox Mr. Cowley. The poet is fpeaking of his 
friend Crashaw, ^ 

** His Faith perhaps in fomc nice tenets might 
•* 3e wrong j his life, I'm- fure, was in the right.** 

Mr. Pope who found himfelf in the fame circum- 
fiances with Crafhaw, and had fuiFered no doubt 
from the like uncharitable conftruftions of gracelefs 
%ealy was very naturally tempted to adopt this candid 
fentiment, and to give it the further heightening of his 
own fpirited expreffion. 

Let us fee then how far we are got in this inquiry. 

We may fay of the old Latin poets, th^t th^y all 
came out of the Greek fchools. It is as true of the 
moderns in this part of the world, that they, in ge- 
neral, have had their breeding in both the Greek and 

L^tia 
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Xatio. But when the queAion is of any .particuI^Mr 
writer, how far and in what inftances you may pre* 
fume on bis being a profefs'd imitator, much ^will 
depend on the certain knowledge you have of his 
Age^ Education^ and CharaSfer. When all thefc cir- 
Cumftances meet in one man, as they have done in 
Dthers, but in none perhaps fo eminently as in B. John*' 
ion, wherever you find an acknowledged likeneis, 
you will do him no injuftice to call it imitation. 

Yet all this, you fay, comes yery much (hort of 
what you require of me. You want me to fpecify 
thofe peculiar conilderations, and even to reduce them 
into rule, from which one may be authorifed in any 
snfiance to pronounce of imitations. It is not enough^ 
you pretend, to fay of any paflage in a celebrated 
"poet, that it moft probably was taken from fome 
other. In your extreme jealoufy for the credit of 
your order, you call upon me to fhew the diftipA 
marks which convifl hini of this commerce. 

In a word. You require me to turn to the poets ; 
to gather a number of thofe paflages I call Imitations I 
and to point to the circumftan($s ip each that prove 
them to be fo. I attend you with pleafure in thiv 
atmufing fearch. It is not material, I fuppofe, that 
we obferve any flri<5l method in our ramblings. And 
yet we will not wholly negle<a it. You l^now thwe 
is one who fays, 

*^ II y a d'addreffc a bien ciiciller dcs Rofcs. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps then we (hall find undoubted marks of Imi- 
tation,- both in the Sentiment^ and Expression 
of great writers. 

To begin with fuch conflderations as arc moiS 

GENERAL. 

L An identity of xht fuhjiff-matter of poetry i$i.no 
(lire evidence of Imitation; and Icaft of all, perhapfiy 
in natural defcription. Yet where the heal peculiar- 
pties of nature are to be defcribed, there an exaft. 
conformity of the matter will evince an imitationf 

Defcriptive poets have been ever fond of layifliiiig 
^U the riches of their fancy on the Spring. But. tbc^ 
appearances of this prime of the year are fo diveriifie4 
with the climate, that defcriptions of it, if tal^en/cli- 
reftly from nature, muft needs be very different.^ Xh^ 
Greek and Latin, and iince them^ the Proven^ial 
^ets, when they infift, as they always do, on the in« 
dulgent foftnefs of this feafon, its genial dews 2iTiifcJi-'. 
ering breezes^ fpeak nothing but what is agreeable to 
their own experience and feeling. 

It vcr ; et venus ; et veneris pracnuntiiis ante 
Pinnatus graditur Zephyrus veftigia propter : 
Flora quibus mater praefpergens ante viai 
, Cun£^ coloribus egregiis et odoribus opplet. 

Venus, or the fpiritoflove, is reprefented by thofe 
poets as brooding o er this delicious feafon s 

Rura fcecundat voluptas : rura Venerem fcntiunt,^ 
Ipfa gemmas purpurantem pingit annum floribus. 

*^ Ipf^ 
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Ipfa furgentis^ papillas de Favoni fpiritu 
Urguet in tores' tepentes ; ipfa roris lucidi, &c. 

and a great deal more to the fame purpofe, which 
every one recolledls in the old claf&c and in the Pro- 
vencial poets. 

- But when we hear this languague from the more 
northern, and particularly our Englifh bards, who 
perhaps are fhivering with the blafls of the north- eaft, 
St the rery time their imagination wouM warm ttfelf 
with thefe notions, one is certain this cannot be the 
tSt& of ohfervatlon^ but of a fportful fancy ; enchant- 
ed by the native lovelinefs of thefe exotic images, and 
charmed by the fecret infenfible power of imitation. 

And to fhew the certainty of this conclufion, Shake- 
^ear, we may obferve, who had none of this claffica] 
€r Prorencial bias on his mind, always defcribes, not 
a Greek, or Italian, or Provencral, but an Englifh 
Springs where we meet with many unamiabfe cha* 
rasters; and, among the reft, inftead of Zephyr or 
Favonius, we have the bleak north- eaft, that nips the 
tkoming infants of the Spring. 

But there are other obvious exampks. In Cran- 
mer's prophetic fpeecb, at the end of Henry VIII, 
when the poet makes him fay of Queen Elizabeth, 
that, 

•* In her d^ys ev^ry man fliall eat with fafety 
*' Under his own vine what he plants. 

and of K.James, th^t 

- — •« He fhall flourifli 

« And, 
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' ^' And, Tike a mountain jCedar, reach bis branches 
*' To all the plains about him'* — 

It is eafy to fee that his Vtrie and Ce^r are not of 
Engiilh growth, but tranfplanted from Judaea. I do 
not mention this as an impropriety in the poet, whor, 
for the greater folemhlty of his predidion,* afid fNta 
from a princit>le of d^ofum, makes his Arch-bifli6p 
fetch his imagerjr frofiti Scripture. I onl^ take notice 
of it a^ a certain argument that the imagety was riot 
his own, that isj riot fnggefted by hb owh obferva- 
tion of nature. 

The cafe You fee, in> thefe inflances, is the fame 
as if an Englifh landikip-painter fliould choofe to de* 
Cdrate his Scerie with an Italian iky. The Connoif- 
feur w6ii]d lay, he had Qo\flti this particular from 
Titian and not from Nattire. I preftime tbeh to gi^e, 
it for a certain note of Imitation, wbtn tbt properties of' 
one clime are given to another. 

n. You will draw tht fame conclufion whenever 
You find ^' The Genius of one peopU given to ari- 
** other." 

I. Plautiis gives us the following true picture of the 
Greek riianners. 

-^In hominum aetate multa eveniunt hajusmodi-*- 
Irae interveniunt, redeuiit rurfum in gratiam. 
Verum ine (iquae forte eveniunt hujusmodi. 
Inter cos rurfum fi reventum in graciam eft. 
Bis tanto aroici funt inter fe, quam prius. 

Jmphjt4//sikl.S.2. 
B You 
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You are better acquainted with the modern Italian 
writers than I am ; but if ever You find any of them 
transferl-ing this placability of temper into an eulogy 
of his countrymen, conclude without hefitation^ that 
the fentiment is taken. 

2. The late Editor of Johnfon's works obferves 
very well the impropriety of leaving a trait of Ita- 
lian manners in his Ev^rj man in bis humour^ when 
he fitted up that Play with Englifh chara£lers. Had 
the fcene been laid originally in England, and that 
trait been given us, it had convi&ed the poet of 
Imitation. 

3. This attention to the genius of a people will 
fometimes ihew You, that the form of compofition, 
as well as particular fentiments, comes from Imita- 
tion. An inftance occurs to me as I am writing. 
The Greeks, You know, were great haranguers. So 
were the antient Romans, but in a lefs degree. 
One is not furpriz'd therefore that their hiftorians 
abound in fet fpeeches ; which, in their hands, be- 
come the fineft parts of their works. But when You 
find modern writers indulging in this pradice of 
fpeech-making. You may guefs from what fource 
the habit is derived. Would Machiavel, for inftance^ 
as little of a Scholar as, they fay, he was, have a- 
dorn'd his fine hiftory of Florence with fo many ha- 
rangues, if the claffical bias, imperceptibly, it may 
be, to himfelf, had not hung on his mind ? 

Another example is remarkable. You have fome- 
times wonder'd bow k has come to pafs that the mo- 
dems 
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deras delight fo much in diakgut-writing^ and yet 
that fo very few have fucccedcd in it. The proper 
anfwer to the firft part of your enquiry will go fome 
way towards giving you fatisfadion as to the laft. T^^e 
prafiice is not original, has no foundation in the man- 
ners of modern times. It arofe from the excellence 
of the Greek and Roman dialogues, which was the 
ufual form in which the antients chofe to deliver their 
fentiments on any fubjefl. I 

Still another inftance comes in my way. How hap- 
pen'd it, one may afk, that Sir Philip Sydney 
in his Arcadia, and afterwards Spenser in his Fairy 
Queen, obferv^d fo unnatural a conduA in tfaofe 
works ; in which the Story proceeds, as it were, by 
fnatches, and with continual interruptions? How was 
the good fenfe of thofe writers, fo converfant befides 
in the beft models of antiquity, feduc'd into this pre- 
pofterous method? The anfwer, no doubt, is, that 
they were copying the defign, or diforder rather, of 
Ariosto, the favourite poet of that time. 

in. Of near akin to this contrariety to the genius 
cf a people is another mark which a careful reader 
will obferve '^ in the reprefeatation of certain Te- 
*' nets, different from thofe which prevail in a wri- 
•* ter's country or time." 

I. We feldom are able to fallen an imitation, with 
certainty, on fuch a writer as Shakefpear. Sometimes 
we are, but never to fo much advantage as when hq 
happens to forget himfelf in this refpeA. Wheti Clau- 

B % dio. 
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dio, in Med fun for Meafure^ pleads for his life in 
that famous fpeech. 

Ay, but to die, and go we know Hot wh^e ; 
To lye in cold obflru£tion, and to rot ; 
This fenfible warm itiotion to become 
' A kneaded clod ; and the delighted fpirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to refide 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed Ice ; 
To be imprifon'd in the viewlefs winds. 
And blown with reftlefs violence about 
The pendant world 

It is plun that thefe are not the Sentiments which any 
man entertain'd of Death in the writer's age or in 
that of the fpeaker. We fee in this pafTage a mixture 
of Chriftian and Pagan ideas ; all of them very fuF- 
ceptible of poetical ornament^ and conducive to the 
argument of the Scene ; but fuch as Shakefpear had 
never dreamt of but for Virgirs Platonic hell ^ where, 
as we read. 



aliae panduntur inanes 



Sufpenfas ad ventos : aliis fub gurgite vaflo, 
Infe£tum eluitur fcelus, aut exuritur igni. 

Virg. L. vi, 

2. A prodigioufly.fine paflage in Milton may fur- 
niih another example'^of this fort. 



When Luft 



By unchaft looks^ lopfe geftures, and foul talk. 

But 
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But mod by lewd and lavifb a£l of Sin, 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts. 
The foul grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies, and imbrutes, till {he quite lofe 
The divine property of her firft being. 
Such are thofe thick and gloomy fhadows damp. 
Oft feen in charnel vaults and fepulchres. 
Lingering, and fitting by a new made grave. 
As loth to leave the body, that it lov'd. 
And linkt itfelf by carnal fenfuality 
To a d^enerate and degraded ftate* 

Majk at Ludkw CaftU. 

This philofophy of imbruted fouls becoming thick Jha* 
daws is fo remote from any ideas entertained at pre- 
fent of the efFeds of Sin, and at the fame time is fo a- 
greeable to the notions of Plato ( a double favourite 
of Milton, (qt his own fake, and for the fake of his 
being ^ favourite with his Italian Maflers) that there 
is not tjhe leaft queflion of it's being taken from thq 
Phaedo. 

Toir ofiotliv roTToVj (piSto rS dsiS^ re j^ Sirs^ 'STic] ri 
■fAv^fAoiloi 7^ rovg rdi(Pisg xvX^v3}sfAiVf| ' ifftf] oi in 7t^ li(p» 
Oil a-flx 4^up^cdv cmosiSn (pxilai^iAatlotj <nx trat^sp^ov- 
1»» aft roi»\jlai '^v^di hit^Koty at (An xaOa^w; airo^* 



i^ffXi 



There is no wonder, now one fees the fduntain 
Milton drew from, that, in admiration of this poeti- 
cal philofophy (which nouriih'd the fine fpirits of that 
time, tho' it corrupted fome) he (hould make the 

B 3 other 
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other fpeaker in the Scene cry out, as in a fit of 
extafy. 

How charming is divine philofpphy ! 

Not harfh, and crabbed, as dull fools fuppofe. 

But mufical as is Apollo's lute, 

And a perpetual feaft of ne<^r'd fweets. 

Where no crude furfeit reigns -!- 

The very ideas which Lord Sh AFtESBURY has cm^ 
' ployed in his encomiums on the Platonic pbilofopby ^ 
and the very language which Dr. H^nry More 
would have us'd if he had known to exprefs hini'^ 
felf fo foberly* 

3« Having faid fo much of Plato; whom the Ita« 
lian writers have help'd to make known to us, let 
me juiTobferve one thing, to our prefent purpofe» of 
thofe Italian writers themfelves. One of their pecu^ 
liarities, and almoft the firft that flrikes us, is a cer* 
tain fublime myftical air which runs thro' all their 
ii£lions. We find them a fort of philofophical fana* 
tics, indulging themfelves in ftrange conceits ''con- 
*• cerning the Seul^ the chymng of celejiial crhs^ and 
** preliding Syrens** One may tell by thefe marks^ 
that they doted on the fancies of Plato ; if we had 
not, befides, dire£l evidence for this conclufion. Taflb 
fays of himfelf, and he applauds the fame thing in 
Petrarch, *' Lefli gia tutte I'opere di Platone, e mi 
'' rimaflero moiti femi nella mente della fua dottri* 
*' na.'* I take thefe words from Menage, who has 

much 
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much more to the fame purpofe, in his elegant obfer* 
vations on the Amintas of this poet. 

One fees then where Milton had been for that 
imagery in the Arcaj>£s» 

.-•*----.--—----———_ then liftch I 

To the celeftial Syrens harmony. 
That fit upon the nine enfolded fpheres 
And fing to thofe that hold the vital ihears. 
And turn the adamantine fpindle round. 
On which the fate of Gods and men is wound. 

The beft comment on thefe yerfes is a paiTagein 
the xth Book of Plato's Republic, where this whole 
fyftem, of Syrens ftiiring] to thefates^ is explained or 
rather deliver'd. 

IV. We have feen a Mark of Imitation, in the 
allufion of writers to certain ftrange, and foreign te- 
nets of philofophy. The obfervation may be ex- 
tended to all thofe paflages (which are innumerable in 
our poets) that allude to the riteSy cuftoms^ language 
and tbeohgy of Pagantfm, 

It is true indeed this Species of Imitation is not 
that, which is, properly, the fubje£t of this Letter. 
The moft original writer is allowed to furnifli him- 
&lf with poetical ideas from all quarters. And the 
management of learned Allufion is to be regarded, 
perhaps, as one of the niceft offices of Invention. 
Yet it may be ufeful to fee from what fources a 
great poet derives his materials; and the rather, as 
this detedion will fometimes account for the manner 

B^ in 
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iii which he dlfpofes of them. However I will but 
deuin You yrith a rem^k or two on this dafi of 
Imitations. 

I. I obfervc that e^en Shake(|^r himfelf abounds 
in learned AUufions. How he came by them, it an- 
other queftion ; tbo' not fo difficult to be anfwered. 
You know, as (bme have imagined. Thej, wixi 
are in fuch [afloniflunent at the learning of. Sbake- 
fpear, befides that they certainly carry the notion of 
his illiteracy too hrj forget that the Pagan imagery 
was ^miliar to a)l the poets of his time *— : thfit abun- 
dance of this fort of learning was to be pick'd up 
from almoft ev'ry Englifh book, he could take into 
his hands — that many of the beft writers in Greek 
and Latin had been tranflated ii)to Englifli — t}iat 
his converfation lay amongft the moft leamM, that 
is, the moft paganiz'd poets of his kge — but above 
all, that, if he had never look'd into books, or con- 
vers'd with bookifh men^ he might have learned al- 
moft all the fecrets of paganifm (fo far, I mean, as 
a poet had any ufe gf ibeni) from 'the Masks of 
B. Johnfon ; contrived by that poet with fo pedanti- 
cal an exadnefs, that one is ready to take them for 
]e6hjres and illuftrations on the antient learnings rar 
thcr than excrcifes of modern wit. The tafte of the 
age, much devoted to erudition, and ftill more, the 
tafte of the Princes, for whom he writ, gave a prp- 
digious vogue to thefe unnatural exhibitions.' And 
the knowledge of antiquity, requifite to fucceed In 
them, was, I imagine, the rcafon that Shakefpcai" was* 

not 
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not over fond to try his hand at thefe elaborate tri- 
fles. Once indeed he £d^ and with fuch fuccefs as 
to di^ace the very beft things of this kind we find 
in Jbhnfon. The ihort Mask in the ^trnpeft is fitted 
up with a Clascal exadnefe. But it's chief merit 
h'es in the beauty of the Bhew^ and the richnefs of 
the poetry. Shakefpear was fo fenfible of his Superi* 
ority, that he could not help exulting a little upon 
it, where he makes Firdinand fay. 

This is a moft majeftic Vtfion^ and 
harmonious charming Lays — 

'Tis true, another Poet, who poflefs'd a great 
part of Shafcefpear's Genius and all Johnfon's learn- 
ing has ci^rried this courtly entertainment to it*s hft 
perfeflion. But the Majk at Ludlow Caftle was, in 
fome pieafure, owing to the fairy Scenes of his Prede* 
ceflbr; who chofe this province of Tradition^ not 
only as moft fuitable to the wildnefs of his vaft crea* 
tive imagination, but as the fafe/l for his unlettered 
Mufe to walk in. For here he had much. You 
know, to exped from the popular credulity, and no- 
thing to fear from the claffic fuperilition of that 
time. 

2. It were endlefs to apply this note of imitation 
to other poets confefTedly learned. Yet one inftance 
is curious enough to be juft mention'd. 

Mr. Waller, in his femous poem on the vidory 
over the Dutch on June 3. 1665. has the following 
lines; 

His 
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. His flight towards heav'n th' afpiring Belgian 
took; 

But fell, like Phaeton, with thunder ftrook : 

From vafter hopes than his, he feem'd to fall. 

That durft attempt the British Admiral: 

From her broadfides a ruder flame is thrown. 

Than from the fiery chariot of the Sun: 

, That, bears the radiant ensiign of the 

DAY; 

And She, the flag that governs in the Sea. 

He is comparing the Britifh Admiral's Ship to the 
Chariot of the Sun. You fmile at the quaintnefs of 
the conceit, and the ridicule he falls into, in explain- 
ing it. But that is not the queflion at prefent. The 
Latttr^ he fays, bears the radiant enfign of the day. 
The other^ the enftgn of naval dominion, Wc under- 
fiand how properly the Englijh Flag is here denomi- 
nated. But what is that other Enfign? The SuniX.- 
felf, it will^ be fald. But who in our days, ever ex* 
prefs'd the Sun by fuch a periphrafis? The image is 
apparently antique, and eafily explain'd by thofe who 
know that antiently the Sun was commonly emble<» 
Qoaitiz'd by zjlarry or radiate figure \ nay, that fuch 
a figure was plac'd aloft, as an Enfign^ over the Zun^s 
charioteer J as we may fee in.reprefentations of this 
iprt on antient Gems and Medals. 

From this original then Mr. Waller*s imagery wai 

certain taken ; and it . is properly applied in this 

place where he is fpeakingof the Chariot of the Sun^ 

and Phaeton's fall from it. But to remove all doubt 

I in 
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in the cafe, we can even point to the very paflage of 
la Pagan poet, which Mr. Waller bad in his eye, or 
rather tranflated. 

Propterea no£ies hiberno tempore longse 
CefTant, dum veniat radiatum insIgne diei. 

Lucr. L. V. 698. 

Here, you fee, the poet^s allufion to aclaific idea has 
led us to the difcovery of the very paflage from which 
it was taken. And this ufe a learned reader will 
often make of the fpecies of Imitation, here con- 
fider'd. 

V. Great writers. You find, fometimes forget the 
cbara£ter of the Jge^ they live in ; the principles y 
and notions that belong to it. *^ Sometimes they for- 
** get themfehes^ that is, their own fituation and cha- 
** rafter. " Another fign of the influence of Imi- 

iation. 

J. When we fee fuch men, bsStrada and Ma- 
riana, writers of fine talents indeed, but of reclufe 
lives and narrow obfervation, chufing to talk like 
men of the world, and abounding in the moft refin'd 
condufjons of the cabinet, we are fure that this 
chara£i:er, which we find fo natural in a Cardinal dr 
Retz, is but aflum'd by thefe Jefuits. And we are 
not furpriz'd to difcover, on examination, that their 
beft reflexions are copied from Tacitus. 

On the other hand, when a man of the world took 
it into h\t head, the other day, in a moping fit, to 
talk Sentences y every body concluded that this was not 

the 
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the language of the writer or his fituation, but that he 
had been poaching in. fome pedant; perhaps in the 
Stoical Fopj he aiFe£ted fo much contempt of, Se-^ 

N£CA. 

2. Sometimes we catch a great writer deviating 
from his natural manner, and taking pains, as it were, 
to appear the very reverfe of his proper chara£fer. 
^Would you wifh a ftronger proof of his being fe« 
duc'd, at lead for the time, by the charms of imi- 
tation? 

' Nothing is better known than the cafy, elegant, 
agreeable vein of Voittjre. Yet you have read his 
famous Letter to Balzac, and have been furpriz^d, 
no doubt, at the forc'd, quaint, and puffy manner, 
in which it is written. The fecret is, Voiture i& 
aping Balzac from one end of this letter to the other. 
Whether to pay his court to him, or to laugh at him, 
or that perhaps, in the inftant of writing, he really 
fiUcied an excellence in. the ftyle of that great man, 
is not eafy to determine. An eminent French critic, 
I remember, is inclined to take it for a piece of moc-> 
kery. At all events, we muft needs efteem it an imi^ 
tation. 

3. This remark on the turn of a writer's genius 
may be further applied to that of his temper or dif- 
fojition. 

The natural mifanthropy of Swift may account for 
bis thinking and fpeaking very often in the fpirit of 
RocHFoucAULT, without any thought of taking 
from his Maximsy tho' he was an admirer of them. 

• But 
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But if at any time we obferve fo humane and benevo- 
lent a man as Mr. Pope giving into tbis language, we 
fay of courfe, *^ This is not his own, but an aflumed 



manner/' 



Or what fay you to an inilance that exemplifies 
both thefe obfervations together ? The natural unaf- 
fe£ted turn of Mr. Cowley's manner, and the tender 
lenfibility of his mind, are equally feen and loved ii\ 
his profe- works, and in fuch of liis poems as were 
written after a good model, or came from the heact. 
A clear fparkling fancy, foftened with a (hade of me* 
lanchoUy, made him, perhaps, of all our poets the 
moft capable of excelling in the elegiac way, or of 
touching us in any way where a vein of eafy language 
and moral fentiment is required. Who but laments 
then to fee this fine genius perverted by the prevail- 
ing pedantry of his age, and carried away, againfl the 
bias of his nature, to an emulation of the rapturous, 
high-fpirited Pindar ? 

I might give many more examples. But you will 
obferve them in your own reading. I take the firfl: 
that come to hand only to explain my meaning, which 
is, *^ That if you find a courfe of fentiments or call 
of compofition different from that, to which the wri- 
ter's Jituation^ genius^ or complexion would naturally 
lead him, you may well fufpe£t him of imitation. 

Still it may be, thefe confiderations are rather too 
general.' I come to others more particular and de- 
cifive* 

Vl.'lt 
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VL It may be difficult fometimes to determine 

whether a fingle fentiment or image be derived or not. 

But when we fee a clufter of them in two writers, 

applied to the fame fubje6l, one can hardly doubt that 

/ one of them has copied from the other. 

A celebrated French moralift makes the following 
Tefleflions* ''Quelle chimereeft-ce done que l'homme^ 
«' Quelle nouveaute, quel cahos, quel fujet de con- 
*^ tradiiSion? Juge de toutes chofes, imbecile ver de 
'' terre ; depofitaire du vrai, amas d'incertitude ; 
" gloire, et rebut de Punivers." 

Turn now to the EJfay on Man^ and tell me if Mr. 
Pope did not work up the following lines out of thefe 
reflexions, 

'' Chaos of thought and paffion, all confused ; 

** Still by himfelf abus*d or difabus'd; 

** Created half to rife, and half to fall, 

" Great Lord of all things, yet a prey to all \ 

'* Sole judge of truth, in endlefs error hurl'd : ^ 

'' The glory, jeft, and riddle of the world." 

2. Thisconclufion is ftill more certain, when, to- 
gether with a general likenefs of fentiments, we find 
the fame dtfpoftthn of the parts, efpecially if that dif- 
poiition be in no common form. 

** Sweet is the breath of morn, her rifing fweet 
•• With charm of earlieft birds: plcafant the fun, 
•* When firft on this delightful land he fpreads 
*' His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flow'r^ 
^' Gliftring with dew — 

and 
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and the reft of that fine fpeecb in the IVth Book of 
Paradife loft^ which you remember fo perfeQly 
that I need not tranfcribe more of it. 

Milton's fancy, as ufual, is rich and exuberant ; 
but the condu£t and application of. his imagery (hews, 
that the whole paflage was Ihadowed out of thofe 
charming but Ampler lines in the Danae pf £url* 
pides. 



Tn t ifivov S'dXKdtrXf Tsr\d<r^ov d''uJ)up« 
HoXXuv r iTTOcivov iri f^oi Xi^xi xaAwv. 
AAX' iih tlta X»[A7rfov, ii^ IhTv^ xaXov, 
XI? ro7g otTratch ^ viita 3t3yiiyfi»ivQi^9 
Hdiim vioymn Iv iifAoig lieTv (pocog. 

VII. There is little doubt in fuch cafes as thefe. 
There need not perhaps be much in the cafe, fomer 
times, of Jsngle fentiments or images. As where we 
find '^ a fentiment or image in two writers precifely 
** the fame, yet new and unufual.'' 

I. Thus we are tpld very reafonably, that Ambon's 
cluJiWing locks is the copy of ApoUonius' IIAOXMOI 
BOTPTOENTE2. Obf. m Spencer ^ p. 8a For tho' the 
metaphor be a juft one and very natural, yet there is 
perhaps no other authority for the ufe of it, but in 
thefe two poets. And Milton had certainly read Apol- 
lonius. 

2. What 
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2* What the fame critic obferves of MiltonV^ 
<< And curl the grove 



** In ringlets quaint^^-^ 

being taken from Johnfon's, 

** When was old Sherwood's head more quaintly 
curl' dp 

Is ftill more unqueflionable. For here is a combina- 
tion of figns to convid the former of imitatioft: Not 
only the /ingularity of the image^ but the identify of 
ixprejjion^ and, what I lay the moft ftrefs upon', the 
.boldnefs of the figure^ as employed by Mikon. John- 
fon fpeaks of old Sherwood's head^ as curl'd. lllil- 
ton, as confcious of his authority, drops the prepara- 
tory idea, and fays at once, The grove curl*d. 

Let me add to thefe, two more inftances from' the 
fame poet. 

3. Spenfer tells us of, 

** A little ;/0^;7^ light f much like a (hade. 

F, Q.c,ii. s. 14. • 

Can you imagine that Milton did not take his ide^ 
from hence, when he faid, in hh Penferofo^ 

"^ glowing embers thro' the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom? 

4. Again, in his defcription of Paradife, 

** Flowers of all hues, and without thorn the rofe. 

Every 
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Every poet of every time is laviih of his flowers on. 
iuch occaiibns. But the rofe without thorn is a rarity. 
And, tho' it was fine to imagine fuch an onis in Pa<* 
radife, could only be an Italian refinement. TafTo^ 
you will think, is the original, when you have read 
the follo\ving lines i 

Senza quei fuoi pungeiiti ifpidi dumi 
Spiego ie foglie la purpurea Rofa. 

5. Another inilance, ftill more remarkable, maybe 
taken from Mr. Pope. One of the moft ftrikihg 
pafTages in the EJfdy on Man is the following, 

• ■ 

Superior Beings, when of late they faw 
A mortal man uhfold all nature's law, 
Admir'd fuch wifdom in an earthly (hape, 
Andfhew*d aNEWTO^, as we Ihew an ape. 

Ep.ii.;^.3i. 

Can you doubt, from xht fingtdarity of this fentiment, 
that the great poet had his eye on Plato? who makes 
Socrates fay, in alluiion to a remark of Heraclitus^ 
^Or% a,v^^iirm i (ro(p(irarog tst^o^^sov m^nito^(pxvHron» 
Hipp, Major, 

The application indeed is different. And it could 
itot be otherwife. For the obfervation, which the 
Philofopher refers tstj oj Siw, is in the Poet given to 
fiiperiot Beings only. The confequence is, that th? 
Ape is an obje£^ of ierifion in the former cafe, of ad-^ 
miration^ in the latter. 

C To 
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To conclude this head, I will juft obferve to y6u, 
that, tho* t\it fame uncommon fentiment in two writers 
be ufually the efFecl of imitation, yet we cannot affirm 
this of Jt^ors in real life. The reafon is, when the 
fituation of two men is. the fame, Nature will dictate 
the fame fentiments more invariably than Genius. To 
give a remarkable inflance of what I mean. 

Tacitus relates, in xht firjt hookof his Annab^ what 
pafled in the fenate on its firft meeting after the death 
of Auguflus. His politic fuccefTor carried it, for fome 
time, with much apparent moderation. He wifbedy. 
befides other reafons, to get himfelf folemnly recog- 
nized for Emperor by that Body, before he entered 
on the exercife of his new dignity. Dabatfama^ fays 
the hiftoriati, it vocatus eleSiusque potius a Republici 
videretur,^ quam per uxorium ambitum etfenili adoptions 
irrepjijfe* One of his courtiers would not be wanting 
to himfelf on fuch an occafion. When therefore fe-^ 
v^eral motions had been made in the Senate, concern* 
ing the honours to be paid to the memory of their 
late Prince^ Mess all a Valerius moved. Re- 

NOVANDUM PER ANNOS SACRAMENTUM IN NO-? 

MEN TiBERii; in Other wo^ds, that. the oath of 
allegiance fliould be taken to Tiberius. This was the 
very point that Tiberius drove at And the confci-* 
oufnefs of it made him fufpe£t that this motion might 
be thought to proceed from himfelf. He therefore 
a(k*d MeiTalla, *' Num^ fe mandante^ earn fenteniiam 
promjiffit?^* His anfwer is in the following words. 
** Sponte dixijfe^ re/pondit; neque in iis^ qua ad rem^ 

I ^^pub^ 
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** puUicam perttmrent^ cdnfiHo nifi fuo ufurum, vel 
^^ cum pericub of&nfionis." jftf, concludes the hifto<* 
rian, folafpedes adukndi fupireraU 
" Now it is ^try remarkable^ that we find, in Lud^* 
low's memoirs, one of Cromwell's ofi^ers, on the 
Tery fame occafion anfwering the Frote£br in the 
very fame fpecies of flattery. 

Colonel Wi lliamJsphson moved in the Houie, 
that Cromwell might be made King. Cromwell took 
occafion, foon after, to reprove the Colonel for this 
propofition, telling bim, that he wonderM what he 
could mean by it. To which the other replied, ^^That 
while he was permitted the honour of fitting in that 
floufey he ntuji defire the liberty to difcharge his con^^ 
fcience^ though his opinion JhouU happen to dijpleafe. 

Here we have a very ftriking coincidence of fenti* 
ment^ without the leaft probability of imitation. For 
no body, I dare fay, fufpefts Colonel William Jeph- 
ibn of ftealing this refilled ftroke of adulation from 
MeflTaHa Valerius. The truth is, the fame fituation^ 
concurring with the fame corrupt difpofition, di&ated 
this peculiar fentiment to the two courtiers. Yet, 
2iad thefe fimilar thoughts been found in two drama« 
tic poets of the Auguilan and OHverian Ages, we 
ihoirld probably have cried out, *< An Imitation." And 
with good reafon. For, befides the poflibility of an 
Oliverian poet's knowing fomething of Tacitus, the 
Xpeakers had then been feigned^ not real perfonages. 
And it is not fi» likely that two fucb ihould agree in 
this feotimeat; Imeaii, confidcring how new and 

c 2 parti- 
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particular it is. For, as to the more common and ' 
obvious fentiments, even dramatic fpeakers will very 
frequently employ the fami^ without affording any . 
juft reafon to conclude that their prompters had turn* 
ed plagiaries. 

VIIL If to this fingularity of a fentiment, you add 
the apparent harjhnefsoi it^ efpecially wheH hotgra- 
dually prepared (as fuch fentiments always will be by 
txzSk writers, when of their own proper invention) 
the fufpicion grows flill ftronger. I juft glanc'd at an 
inftance of this fort in Milton's curPd grove. But . 
there are others ftill more remarkable. Shall I pre- 
fume for once to take an inftance from yourfelf ? 

Your line Ode to Memory begins with thefe very 
lyrical verfes : 

Mother of Wifdom ! Thou whofe fway 
The throng'd ideal hofts obey ; 
Who bidft their ranks now vanifh, now appear. 
Flame in the van, and darken in the rear. 

This fublime imagery has a very original air. Yet 
I, who know how familiar the beft antient and mo- 
dern critics are to you, have no doubt that it is taken 
fromSTRADA. 

^' Quid accommodatius, fays he, fpeaking of your 
fubje£t, Memory, tfxzm Jimulachrorum ingentes copias^ 
tanquam addiSlam ubique iibi facramento militiam^ eo 
inter fe nexu ac iide conjundam cohaerehtemque ha* 
bere ; ut five unumquodquefeparatim, five confertim 
univerfa, five fingula ordinatim in acim profgrre ve«- 

lis^ 
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lis ; nihil plane in tanta rerum turbd turbetur, fed 
zWz procifi atque in receffu fita prodeuntibus locum ce- 
dant ; alia, fe tota confeftip prpma^nt atque in me* 
dium ferto evocata projiliant ? Hoc tarn magno, tarn 
fido domefticorum agmim inftrudus animus, &c." 

ProL Acad, i. 
Common writers know little of the art of preparing 
their ideas, or believe the very name of an Ode ab- 
folves them from the care of art. But, if this un- 
common fentiment had been intirely your own, you, 
I imagine, would have dropp'd fome leading idea to 
introduce iu 

IX. You fee with what a fufpicious <:ye, we who 
afpire to thp name of critics, examine your writings. 
But every poet will not endure to be fcrutiniz'd fq. 
narrowly. 

I. B. Johnfon, in his Prologue, to the Sad Shepherd^ 
is opening the fubjefi of that poem. Th^fadnefs of 
his (hepherd is 
For his loft Love, who in the Trent is faid 
To have mifcarried ; *las ! what knows the head 
Of a calm river ^ whom the feet have drowned! 

The reflexion in this place is unneceflary and even 
impertinent. Who befides ever heard of thcy>^/ of a 
river ? Of arms^ we have. And fo it flood in Johnr 
fun's origin^. 

Greateftand Faireft Emprefs, know you this, 
Alafs ! no more than Thames' calm head doth know 
Whofe meads his arms drownj or whofe corn o'er, 
flow. Dr. Donne. 



} 
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The poet is fpeakiog of the corruption of the cbijrti 
of juftice, and the allufion is perfedly fine and natir- 
ral. Johnfon was tempted to bring it into bis pro*' 
logue by the mere beauty of the fentiment. He haif' 
a river at his difpofal^ and would not let flip the op* 
portunity. But ^^ bis unnatural ufe of it dete^ hii 
•« imitation." 

2. I don't know whether you have taken notice of 
a mifcarriage, fomething like tbis^ in the moft jadi- 
cidus of all the poets. 

Theocritus make Polypheme fay, 

Kai y»f 9^1)9 if hiofi^ca xotHOV, Si fA$ Xfj^ovfi) 
7H yap Tsrpau U Tlovlov itriSTnTrov, iiv Jl ymXtiva. 

Nothing could be better fancied than to make thii| 
enormous fon of Neptune ufe the fea for his lodciog- 
glafs. But is Virgil fo happy when his little landsman 

ftySf 

Nee fum adeoinformis : nuper me.inIittorevidi, 
Cum placidum vends Azrct mare ^ ' 

His wonderful judgment for once deferted him, or he 
might have retained the fentiment with a flight change 
in the application. For inftance, what if he had 
iaid, 

Certe ego me novi, liquidaeque in imagine vidi 
Nuper aquae, placuitque mihi mea forma videnti. 

It is a fort of curiofity, you fay, to find Ovid read- 
ing a leObn tp Virgil. I will diflfemble nothing. The 

lines 
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Jiaes are, as I have cited them» m the 13th book of 
the metamorphofis. But uhluckily they are put into 
the mouth of Polypheme. So that infteadof inftru(3ing 
one poet by the other, I only propofe that they (hould 
make an exchange; Ovid take Virgil's y/j, and Vir- 
gil be contented with Ovid's water* However this 
be, you may be fure the authority of the Prince ojf 
the Latin poets will carry it with admiring pofterity 
above all fuch fcruples of decorum. No body wonders 
therefore to read in Tailb, 

„_«— Non fon* io 

Da difprezzar, fe ben me fteflb vidi 
Nel liquido del mar, quando Taltr' hieri 
Taceano i venti, et ei giacca fenz' onda. 

But of all the mifappliers of this fine original fen* 
timent, commend me to that «/^^r Italian, who made 
his Ihepherd furvey himfelf, in vl fountain indeed, but 
a fountain of his own weeping. 

3. You will forgive my adding one other indance 
*' of this vicious application of a fine thought/* 

You remember thofe agreeable verfes of Sir Johri 
Sucilingj 

**Tempefts oF winds thus (as my florms of grief 

Carry my tears which ihould relieve my heart) 

Have hurried to the thanklefs ocean clouds 

And (how'rs, that needed not at all the courtefy. 

When the poor plains have languifh'd for the want. 

And almoft burnt afunder" 

Brennoralt. A. 1 1 f. S. i • 

c 4 I doa't 
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I don't ftay to examine how far the fancy of Uars 
relieving the heart is allowable. But admitting the 
propriety of the obfervation, in the fenfe the poet in- 
tended it, the limile is applied and exprefled with the 
utmoft beauty. It accordingly ftruck the befl; writers 
of that time. Sprat, in his hiftory of the Royal 
Society^ is taking notice of the mifapplication of philo* 
iophy to fubje£b of Religion. '* That {bower, fays 
** he, has done very much injury by falling on the 
*^ fea, for which the (hepherd, and the ploughman, 
^^ call'd in v^in : The wit of men has bieen profufely 
^' poured out on. Religion f which needed npt its help, 
'^ and which was only thereby made more tempeftu- 
'^ Qus : while it might have been more fruitfully 
** fpent, on fome pzvis of fhilo/ophy^ which have bf en 
M hitherto barren, and might foon have been made 
« fertil." /• 25. 

You fee what wire-drawing here is to make the 
comparifon^ fo proper in its original ufe, juft and 
pertinent to a fubje£l to which it had naturally no 
relation. Befides, there is an abfurdity in fpeaking 
of a fhower's doing injury to the fea by falling into 
it. But the thing illuf^rated by this comparifon re- 
quiring the idea of /«/ary, he transfers the idpa to the 
comparing thing. He would foften the abfprdity, 
by running the comparifon into metaphorical e^i^pref- 
fion, but, I think, it does not remoye it. In (hort, 
fur thefe reafons, one might eafily have inferred an 
Imitation, without that parenthefis to apologize for 
it — ^* Tp ufe that metaphor which an excellent 
•* poet of our nation turns to another purpofe — " 

But 
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But a poet of that time has no better fuccefi 
in the ^nanagement of this metaphor, than the Hif- 
torian. 

LpvE makes fo many hearts the prize , 

OJF the bright C A R l i s l £ 's conqu Ving eyes ; 
Which ihe regards no more, than they 
The tears of lefTer beauties weigh. 
iSo have I feen the loft clouds pour 
Into the Sea an ufelefs fliQw^r j 
And the vex'd Sailors cm^fii the rain. 
For which poor Shepherds pray'd in vain. 

ff^alUr*s Poems y p. 25, 

The Sentiment ftands thus. *^ She regards the 
'^ captive hearts of others no more than thofe others 
^* — the tears of lefler beauties.** Thus, with much 
difficulty, we get to tears. And when we have them the 
allufion to loft clouds is fo ftrain'd, (befides that he 
makes his (bowers both ufelefs and injurious) that one 
readily perceives the poet's thought was diftorted by 
imitation, 

Xf The charge of Plagiarlfip is fo difreputable to 
a great writer th^t one is not furpriz'd to find him 
anxiow to avoid th^ imputation of it. Yet *^ this 
*' very anxiety fcrves fometimes, to fix it upon 
« him." 

Mr. Dryden, in the PreTace to his tranflation of 
Frefnoy's Art of painting, makes the following ob* 
fervation on Virgil. " He pretends fometimes to 
^^ trip, but 'tis only to make you think him in dan- 

•«ger 
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** ger of. a fall when he is moft fecure* Like a fldU- 
^* ful dancer on the Rope (if You will pardon the 
^' meannefs of the fimilitude) who flips willing); 
^* and makes a feeming ftumble, that You may think 
*^ him in great hazard of breaking his neck; while 
M at the fame time he is only giving You a proof of 
^< his dexterity. My late Liord Rofcommon iwas of- 
*' ten pleas*d with this reflexion, &c." /.50- 

His apology for the ufe of this fimile, and his con- 
cluding with Lord Rofcommon's fatisfaffion at his 
remark, betray, I think, an anxiety to pafs for origi- 
nal, under the confcioufnefs of being but an imha- 
tbr. So that if we were to meet with a pafllage, ve- 
ry like this, in a celebrated antient, we could hardly 
doubt of it's being copied by Mr. Dryden. What 
think you then of this obfervation in one of Pliny's 
Letters, *' Ut quasdam artes, ita eloquentiam nihil 
*' magis quam ancipitia commendant. Vides qui funq 
^' in fumma nituntur, quantos foleant excitare da? 
•* mores, cum jam jamque cafuri videntur." Z.«; 
£p. 26. 

Prior, one may obfervc, has afted more naturally 
in his jflmay and by (5 doing, tho' the refemblance 
be full as great, one is not fo certain of his being ait 
Imitator. The verfes are, of But ler. 

He perfcfl: Dancer climbs the Rope, 
And balances your fear and hope : 
If after fome diftinguifh'd leap. 
He drops his Pole and feems to flip ; 

Straight 
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iStraight gathering all his adive ftrengtb 
He rifes higher half bis length. 
With wonder You approve his flight 
And owe your pleafure to yovur fright. 



Cti. 



Tho* the two laft lines feem taken from the appli- 
cation of this limilitude in Pliny, '* Sunt enim ma* 
*' xime mirabilia^ quae maxime inexpedbta, et ma- 
•* xime pertcutofa.^* 

XI. Writers are, fometimes, foUicitous to concea} 
thcmfelves: At others, they are fond to proclaiai 
their Imitation. *^ It is when they have a mind to 
** fhew their dexterity in contending with a great 
•* original." 

You remember thefe lines of Milton in his Comus,^ 

Wifdom's felf 
Oft feeks to fweet retired Solitude, 
Where with her beft nurfc, contemplatioiv. 
She plumes her feathers, ahd lets grow her wings. 
That in the various buftle of refort 
Were all too ruffled, and fometimes impaired. 

On which Dr. Warburton has the following note. 

^' Mr. Pope has imitated this thought and (as was 
^^ always bis way when be imitated) improved it.'' 

Bear me, fome Gods ! oh, quickly bear me hence ' 
To wholefome Solitude, the nurfe of Senfe ; 
Where Contemplation prunes her ruffled wings. 
And the free Soul looks down to pity Kings. 

Mr. 
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^^ Mr. Pope has not only improved the harmony, Init 
^' the fenfe. In Milton, Contemplation is called the 
*^ Nur/e ; in Pope, more properly Solitude: In Mil* 
^* ton, Wifdom is faid to prune her wings \ in Pope, 
^' Contemplation is faid to do it, and with much greats 
^* er propriety, as flie is of a foaring nature, and oA 
^< that account is called by Milton hin^elf, the Cbf^ 
•• ruh Contemplation.^* 

One fees that Mr. Pope's view was to furpaf^ bis 
original \ *^ which, it is faid, was jdways his way 
*^ when he imitated.*' The meaning is, when be 
purpofely and profefTedly bent himfelf to Imitation ; 
for then his fine genius taught him to feize every 
beauty, and his wonderful judgment, to avoid ev*ry 
defed or impropriety, in his author. And this diftin- 
Aion is very material to our paffing a right judgment 
on the merit of Imitators. It is commonly faid, that 
their limitations fall ihort qf their originals^ And they 
will do ft), whatever the Genius of the Imitator be, 
if they are formed only on a general refemblance of 
the thought imitated. For an Inventor comprehends 
his own idea more diftin£^ly and fully, and of courfe 
exprefTes his purpofe better, than a cafual Imitator* 
But the cafe is different, when a good writer Jludies 
the pafTages from which he borrows. For then he not 
only copies, but improves on the firft idea } and thus 
there will frieqMently (as in in the cafe of Pope) be 
greater merit in the Copyiil, than the original. 

^11. We fome^imes catch an Imitation lurking 
^^ in a licentious Paraphrafe/' The ground of Suf- 

picion 
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picion lies in the vefpcomplaceticy with which a 
'Writer expatiates on a borrowed fentiment. He ia 
uAially more refervM in adorning one of his own. 

1. AuRELius Victor obferves of Fabricius, 
.^* quod difficilius ab honeftate, quam Sol a fuo curfu^ 
" 4verti poffct.*' 

Tasso flouriflies a little on this thoughts 

i^rima dal corfo diftornar la Luna 

£ le ftelle potra, che dal diritto 

Torcere un fol mio paflb — Cx. 5.24. 

Mr. Waller rifes upon the Italian, 

■ '* where her love was due. 

So faft, fo faithful, loyal, and fo true, ^ 
That a bold hand as foon might hope to force 
The rowling lights of heav'n, as change her 
courfe." On the Death of Lady Rich. 

But Mr. Cowley, knowing what authority he 
had for the general fentiment, gives the reins to his 
fancy and wantons upon it without meafure. 

Virtue was thy life's centre, and from thence 

Did iilently and cpnftantly difpenfe 

The gentle vigorous influence 

To all the wide and fair circumference: 

And all the parts upon it lean'd fo eafilie, 

Obey'd the mighty force fo.willinglie. 

That none could difcord or diforder fee 

la all their contrarietie. 

Each 
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Each' had his motion natural and freo 
And the. whole no more mov'd, than the whole worl^ 
could be. Brutcs. 

' 2. The ingenious author of the Obfervati^ns en 
'Spenfer (from which fine fpecimen of his critical ta- 
lents one is led to expeft great things) direds Qs to 
another imitation of this fort. 
Taflo had faid, 

Cofi a le belle lagrime le piume 

Si bagna Amore, e gode al chiara lume. 

On which (hort hint Spenfer has rais'd the foUowing 
luxuriant imagery. 

The blinded archer-bojr. 

Like lark in (how*r of rain. 
Sate bathing of his wings. 

And glad the time did fpetid 
Under thofe chryffal drops. 

Which fall from her fair eyes. 

And at their brighteft beams 

Him proyn'd in lovely wife. 

« 

3. I will juft add two more examples of the faune 
kind ; chiefly, becaufe they illufhate an obfervation, 
very proper to be attended to on this fubjed ; w|tich 
is, '* That in this difplay of a borrowed thought, 
** the Imitation will generally fall ibort of the Ori- 
<< ginal, even tho* the borrower be the greater Ge* 
« nius.** 

• 

The 
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. The Italian poet, juft now quoted, fays fublimcly 
ef the Nighty 

— Ufci la Notte, e fotto Tali 
Mend il filentio — 

» 

. Milton has given a paraphrafe of this paflage, but 
yery much below his original. 

• Now canne ftill evening on, and twilight gray 

Had in her fober livery all things clad $ 
- SiUnci accompany* d '^^ 

The ftriking part of Taflb's pifture, is, " Night^s 
•* bringing in Silence under her wings** So new and 
fingular an idea as this had detected an Imitation* 
Milton contents himfelf, then, with faying fimply. 
Silence accomfanfd* However to make amends, z% 
he thought, for this defed, Night itfelfy which the 
Italian had merely perfonized, the Englifli poet not 
only pcrfonizes^ but employs in a very becoming 
office. 

Now came ftill evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her fober livery, all things clad. 

Every body will obferve a little blemifh, in this fine 
couplet. He Qiould not have ufed the epithet y?/i4 
when he intended to add. 

Silence accompanied -— 

But there is a worfe fault in thb Imitation. To hide 
it, he fpeaks of I^ght*s livery. When he had done 

that. 
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that, to fpeak of her wings^ had been ungracefuL 
I'herefore he is forced to fay obfcurely as well z&Jin^ 
ply^ Silence accompany^ d : And fo lofes a more noble 
image for a lefs noble one. The truth is, they would 
not ftand together. Livery belongs to human gran^ 
deur; wings to divine or celejiial. So that in Mil- 
ton's very attempt to furpafs his original, he put ie 
out of his power to employ the circumjiance that nx>ft 
recommended it. 

He is not happier on another occafion.. Spenfer 
had faid with his ufual Simplicity, 

^' Virtue gives herfelf light thro* darknefs for to 
** wade. F. Q. B. i. 

Milton catched at this image and has run it into & 
fort of paraphrafe in thofe fine lines, 

** Virtue could fee to do what virtue would 
** By her own radiant light, tho' Sun and Moon 
•< Were in the flat fea funk — Comus. 

In Spenfer's line we have the idea of Virtue dropt 
down into a world, all over darkened with vice and 
error. Virtue excites the light of truth to fee all a- 
round her, and not only diffipate the neighbouring 
darknefs, bat to direA her courfe in purfuing her vi- 
^ory and driving her enemy out of it ; the arduouf^ 
ncfs of which exploit is well exprcfled by -— thra^ 
darknefs for to wade. On the contrary, Milton, 
in borrowing, fubflitutes the phyfical for the monl 
idea — by her own radiant light — and tho* San and- 

Moon 
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Mo9H V9er€ in the flat fea funk. It may be a(k*d, hour 
this happen'd ? Very naturally. Milton was caught 
with the obvious imagiryy which he found he could 
difplay to more advantage ; and fo did not enough at* 
tend to the noble fmtiment that was couched un- 
derwit. 

XUU Thefe are inftances ot a paraphraftical li* 
cence in dilating on a famous Sentiment or Image. 
The ground is the fame, only fiourifh'd upon by the 
genius of the Imitator. At times we find him pra- 
fifing a different art I '^ not merely fpreading, as it 
^ were^ and laying open the fame fentiment, but 
^ adding to it and by a new and fhidied device im- 
^* proving upon it." In this cafe we naturally con- 
clude that the refinement had not been made, if the 
plain and fimple thought had not preceded and given 
jife to it*. You will apprehend my meaning by what 
Ibllows. 

I. Shakefpear had faid of Henry ivth. 

■■■ ' ■■ He cannot long hold out thefe pangs % 
T'he inceffant care and labour of his mind 
Hath wrought the mure, that (hould confine it in, 
So thin, that life looks through, and will break out. 

Hen. iv. A. 4. 

You have, here the thought in it*s firfl Simplicity. 
It was not unnatural, after fpeaking of the body, as a 
cafe tx ^tenement of the Soul, the mure that confines 
Uf to fay^ that as that cafe wears away and growi 
ibiiip Jife looks thn>*j and is ready to break out, 

D Dakiul, 
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Danjei, by refiniogon thtg fentiment^ ifhyni^ 
thing clfe, flicws himfelf to be tbc <opyHt. Speak* . 
ing of the fame Henry^ be obrerves» 

And Pain and Grief^ infbrctng mote and mote^ ' 
BefiegM the hold that could not loi^ di^fend j ' 

Confiuning fo all the reflftii^g ftore 
Of tbofe provifions Nature delgnM to lend. 

As that the Watla^ worn thin, permit the mibd ' 

To look out thorough, and his frailty find. 

ft 

Here we Cee, not fimply that Life hgoing to brcufc 
thro* the infirm.aad much, worn habiutioo, but. that 
the A£nd lodu tbco' zoA finds his frailty, that it dif^ 
covers, that Lifiaf will ipoa make his efcape. I migbt' 
iadd, that the four firft lines are of the nature of tb6 
Paraphrqfi^ coofider'd in the laft article : And jthac: 
the ixfreffion (tf the others is too muQh tb^ iktnt 
to be original. But we are not yet come .ta.Aft 
head of exprejfmk And I choofe to confine inyfelf 
to the fingle point of view we have before u§. 

Daniel's improvement, then, looks like the artifice 
of a man that would outdo his Matter. Tho^ be £uls 
in the attempt. For his ingenuity betrays him into a 
faHe thought. The mindi, looking thro% dote not 
find it*s oTvnfrailtfj but the frailty of the building it 
inhabits. However I have endeavouiwd to rcdify this 
miilake in my explanaition. 

The truth hf Daniel was not a tnan to * impiM0 

i^a Shakefpear.. But now coines. a writer, thsBl 

knew his bufintfa much better. Ht cbuftt. tb aaw. 

. ■' . k ploy 
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ploy tjiis .well*' vors image, or rather. to alter it a 
little and then employ it, for the conveyance of a 
very new fancy. If the mind could look thro' a thin 
body, much more one that was cracked and baiterM. 
And_if it be for looking thro^ at all, he will have it 
look to good purpofe^ and find, not it's frailty only^ 
but much other lifc&l knowledge. 

The lines are Mu WaUer^s, and in the beft man* 
net of that very refined writer. 

Stronger by weakoefi, wifer^ men become 
As thejr dniw near to their eternal home. 
Ti^e So«Fa dark cottage, battePd and decayed, 
:X'tts in new light thn/ chinks that time has made, 

2* After aO, thefe conceits^ I doubt, are not much 

'to your tafte. The inftance I am going to give, will 

sflord you more pleafure. Is there a paflage in Mil- 

tbn You read virixh more admiration^ than this in the 

Pinferojof 

l^ticis the d^wy-feather'd fleep ; 
And let fome Grange myfierious dream 
Wave gt his winp in my ftream^ 
Of lively poftratture di<jplay'd 
Sofdy QD my eyiB'-iids laid* 

Would You think it pojBble now that the ground- 
work of this fine imagery ihpuld be laid in a paiTa^e 
^^tn Johnfon I Yet fo we read, or feem to read in 
imrijm rf Dengbt. 

D 2 Break) 
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Break) PbantTy) from thy cave of cloudy 
And fpread thy purple wings : 
Create of airy forms a ftream. 
And tbo' it be a waking dream^ 
Yet let it like an odour rife 

,To all the fenfes here 
And fall like fleep upon their eyes 
Or mufick in their ear. 

It is a delicate matter to analyze fuch palTages as 

ihefe ; which, how exquifite foever in the poetry^ 

when eftimated by the fine pbrenzy of a Genius, 

hardly look like fenfe when given in plain profe. But 

if You give me leave to take them in pieces, I will 

do it, at leaft, with reverence. We find then, that 

Fancy is here employed in one of her niceft openti- 

ons, the production of a day-dream \ which both po^ 

cts reprefent as an airyform^ or forms Jireaming in 

the air, gently falling on the eye-lids of her entrancM 

votary. So far their imagery agrees. But novkr comes 

the mark of imitation I would point out to you* 

Milton carries the idea ftill farther, and improves 

finely upon it, in the conception as well as expreffion. 

Johnfon evokes fancy out of her cave of cloudy thofe 

cells of the mind, as it were, in which during her 

intervals of reft, and when unemploy'd, fancy. lies 

hid \ and bids her, like a Magician, create this ftream 

of forms. All this is juft and truly poetical But 

Milton goes further. He employs the dewy-featber^d 

Jleep 2& his Minifter in this machinery. And the 

myfkt^ 
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oijfterious day-dream is feen waving at bis wings in 
airyftream. Jobnfon would have Fancy immidiaiely 
produce this Dream. Milton n^ore poetically^ be- 
caufe in more diftin6t and particular imagery, repre* 
lents Fancy as doing her work by means of fleep % 
that foft compofure of the mind abfira6ted from out- 
ward obje(3s, in which it yields to thefe phantaftic 
Vnpreffions. 

You fee then a wonderful improvement in this ad* 
jition to the original thought. And the notion of 
dreams waving at the wings ofJUep is, by the way, 
lurther juftified by what Virgil feigns of thtirJlicJHng 
or rather fluttering on the leaves of his magic tree in 
the infernal regions. But it is curious to obferve how 
this improvement itfelf arofe from hints fuggefted by 
))is original. From Johnfon's dream, fallings lik$ 
fietp upon thiir eyes^ Milton took his feather d Jleep^ 
^bich he imperfonates fo properly \ And from Phan* 
ffy*s fpreading her purple wings^ a circumdance, not 
fo immediately conneAed with Johnfon's defign of 
treating of airy forms afiream^ he catched the idea of 
Sleep fpreading her wings^ and to good purpofe, fince 
the airy dream of forms was to wave at them. 

However, Johnfon's image, is, in itfelf incom- 
parable. It is taken from a winged infed breaking 
9ut of it's Aurelia ftate, it's cave of cloudy as it is 
finely called : Not unlike that of Mr. Pope, 

* So fpins the Silk- worm fmall it's flender (lore. 
And laboun till it clouds itfelf all o'er. 

03 And 
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And nothing can be juRct than this alluflon. For ^ 
the antients always pifhired Fakcy and Human* 
tovB with Infe^'s wings. 

XIV. Thus then, whether the poet prevaricates^ 
enlarge^, or addsy ftill we frequently find fome latent 
circumftance, attending his management, that con^ 
vi^ him of Imitation. Nay, he is not fafe eveit 
when he denies himfelf thefe liberties ; I mean! wbetf 
he only glances at his original. *' For, in this cafe, 
^* the borrowed fentiment ufually wants fom^thing of 
^ that pek-fpicuity which always attends the fiffl deli<^ 
<« very of it." This Rule may be confidered as the 
Reverfe of the la^* A writer, fotnetimes takes a plea- 
Aire to rejlne on a plain thought : Sometimes (and 
that is ufually when the original fentiment is well 
known and fully develloped} he does not lb much al 
attempt to open and explain it, 

A poet of the laft age has the following lines, on 
the fubjeft of Religion. 

Religion now is a young Miftrefi here. 

For which each man will iigbt, and dye at leaft| 

I>et it alone awhile, and 'twill become 

A kind of married wife^ people will be 

Content t6 live with it in quietnefs. 

SuCKiiNG fays this in his Tragedy of Brennoralt ; 
which is a Satif throughout on the rifing troubles of 
that time. Butler has taken the thought and ap* 
plied it on the fame occafion. 

When 
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When hard worda, jealoufies, and fears 
Set folks together by the ears. 
And made them iight^ like ma4 or drunk. 
For dame Religion^ as for Punk. . 

Setting afide the diiFerence between the burlefque 
and ferious ftyle, one eafily fees that this fentiment 
JB borrowed from Suckling. It has not the*clear and 
fuU.expofition of aaortg^nal thought. Butler, onljr 
vcprefents men as drunk with Religion and fighting 
tor it as for a Punk* The ether gives the reafon of 
the Debauch, namely, firubufsfir a new face ;> and 
tells us, befides, how things would fubfide into peace 
or indifFerence on a nearer and more familiar acquain- 
tance/ One could expedt no lefs from the Inventor 
of this humorous thought ^ ^a Borrower might be con- 
tent to allude to it. 

' XV. This lafl conflderation puts me in mind of 
another artifice to conceal a borrowed fentiment. 
Nothing lies more open to difcovery than a Simile in 
form, efpecially if it be a remarlKible one. Thefe 
are a fort oi purpurei panni which catch all eyes ; and, 
if the comparifon be not a writer's own, he is almofl 
(ure to be dete(9:ed. The way then that refined Imi- 
tators take to conceal themfelves, in fuch a cafe, is to 
run the Similitude into Allegory. We have a curi- 
ous inflance in Mr. Pope, who has fucceeded fo well 
in the attempt, that his plagiarifm, I believe,* has ne- 
trer been fufpefted. 

D 4 The 
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The yerfeff, I have in my eye, are tbefe fin^ ones, 
^ddrefTed to Lord Bdingbroke, 

Oh^ while along the fiream of time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all it's fame. 
Say, (hall my little B^rk attendant fail, 
Pgrfue the triumph, and partake the Gale i 

. What think you, now, of thefe admired verfcsf 
Are they, befides their other beauties, perfectly ori"^ 
ginal ? You will be able to refolve this queftion, by 
turning to the following paflage in a Poet, Mr* Pope 
was once fond of, I mean Stat^us. 

Sic ubi magna novum Phario de litore puppia 
Solvit iter, jamq^e innumeros utrinque rudentes^ 
Lataque veliferi porrexit br^chia mall 
Invafitque vias, in eodem angufla phafelus 
^quore, et immenfi partem fibi vendicat Auflru 

Sjlv. L.V.I. j^ 242. 

3ut, efpecially, this othert 

r-irni^cnfae veluti coNKEXA carina? 

Cymba minor, cum faevit hyems, pro parte, 

furentes 
Parva reccptat aquas, et eodem volvitur 

AUSTRO. 

SiLv.L. i.iv. :>. 120. 

XVL I releafe Ypu from . this head of Sentinuntg 
with obferving that we fomctimes conclude a writer 
to have had a celebrated original in bis eye, when 

•* with* 
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<* without copying the peculiar thought, or ftroke 
** of imagery, he gives us only a copy of the imprcf- 
** fioii, it had niade upon him." 

I. In ddivering this rule I will not diflTemUe that I 
myfelf am copying, or rather ftealing from a great 
critic : .From one^ however, who will not refent this 
theft i as indeed he has no reafon, for he is fo prodi* 
gioufly^ rich in thefe things, as in others of more va« 
lt|e, vhat what he n^gledls or flings away, would make 
the fortune of an ordinary writer. The perfon I 
mean is the late Editor of Shakefpear who, in an ad* 
mirable note on Julius Csfar, takirtg occafioa to 
quote that paflage of Cato, 

O think what an?<ious moments pafs between 
Tlie birth of p}Qts,.and their laft fatal periods, 
Ohs. 'tis 9- dreadful interval of ti(ne, 
: Fill'd up with horror all, and big with death, 

I 

obferves" ** that Mr. Addifon was fa ftruck and affc- 
•' ded with the terrible graces of Shakefpear (in the 
^^ paflage be is there confidering) that inftead of imi« 
*.* tating his author's fentiments, he hath, before he 
M was aware, given us only the copy of his own in^* 
f ' preffioDS made by them* For, 

Oh, 'tis a dreadful interval of time, 
- FillM up with horror all^ and big with death, 

^* arc but the afFe^ions raifed Sy fuch forcible images 
,♦* y thefe. 

And 
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like ;a Pfaanufina^ or a faideoua dream, . . 

Theilaleof iiMu»9 

Xikt to a litde Kingckiin, fufferg Uiea,' 
Tfae nature of an InfurreSion*" . 

The obferyation is new and inely applied* Give 
ine leave to fuppofe that the following is an.inftancc 
pf the fame nature. 

2, Milton on a certain occafion fays of Deaths 
that he , 

. ^^ Grioo'd horrible a ghaftly fit)ik — « 

This reprefentation is fuppos^d by his learned Edi- 
tor to be taken from Homer, from Statius, or from 
the Italian poets. A certain friend of ours, not Co be 
nam*d without honour, and therefore not at all, on 
fo flight an pccafion, fuggefis that it might probably 
be copied from Spenfer*s, 

Grinning griefly-r- B*5. C»^2« - 



And there is the more likelihood in this conje^are^ 
as the po^t a little before had cali'd death — the 
griejly terror'^ f-jot^. But after all, if he bad any 

preceding writer in view^ I fufpe£t it might be 
Fletchers who, jn his Wife for a Mouthy has 
thefe remarkable lines, 

« The 
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The game of Death was never play'd mof^ nobly; 
The meagre thief fftw-wanton in his mifchi^i^ ^ 
And bis jbrvnk holkw 4ytsjnifd on his ruin. 

The word Ghajlly^ I woiild obferve, gives theTprfr' 
cife idea cijbrunk bollov) eyes^ and looks as if Miltan» 
in admiration of his original, had only look'd out 
for an epithet to Death's fmile, as he found it pidured 
in fteftcher. 

/Thus much, then, may perhaps ferve for an il- 
luftration of the firft part of this Inquiry. We Ittvtf 
found out feveral marks and applied them to various 
paflages in the beft writers, from which we may rea* 
ibnably enough be allowed to infer an Imitation in 
point .of Sentiment. For what refpefis the other part 
of ExpreJJion^ this is an eafier tafk, and will be dif- 
jtatch'd in few words. 

Only you will indulge me in an obvfervation or 
two to prevent Your expeSing frdm me more than 1 
undertake to perform. 

When I fpeak of ExpreJJim then 1 mean to con- 
fine myfelf ^^ to fihgle words or fentences, or at moft 
*' the ftru£ture of a paflage.'* When Imitation is car- 
ried fo far as to aiFedt the general caft of language, 
or what we call a Style^ no great fagacity is, perhaps, 
required to dete£l it. Thus the Ciceroniani^ if they 
were not ambitious of proclaiming themfelves, are 
difcoyerable at the firft glance. And the later Roman 
poets, as well as the modern Latin verfifiers, are to 
the beft of their power, Virgilian. The thing is per- 

hapt 
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bapi ftiti eaficr in a living language; efpectally if 
that language be our own. Milton and Pope, if they 
have made but few poets, have made many imita- 
tors.; fo many, that we are ready to complain there 
is hardly an original poet left. 

Anodier point feems of no importance in the pr^ 
JTcnt inquiry. I know, it is afkedj^ How far a writer 
cafually' or defignedly imitates; that is, whether be 
copies another from memory only, without recoUtQ,* 
jng, at the time, the paflage from which his expref^ 
ion is drawn, or purpofely, and with full knowledge 
of bis original. And this conftderation is of much 
weight, as I have {hewn at large, where the queftioa 
is concerning the credit of the fuppofed imitator. For 
this is afFe£ied by nothing but dire£); and intended imi- 
tation. But as we are looking at prefent only for thofe 
marks in the expreffion which fliew it not to be ori- 
|inal^ it is enough that the refemblance is fuch a9 
cannot well be accounted for but on the fuppofition 
of fome fort of commerce ; whether immediately per- 
^eiv^d by the writ^ himfelf, is not material, 'Ti^ 
triic, this obfervation is applicable to fentiments as well 
as expreffion. And I have not pretended to give the 
preceding articles, as proofs or even prefumptions, in 
all p^fes, that the later writer copied intentionally 
from a former^ But there is this difference in the 
fwo cafes^ Sentiments may be firikingly iimilar^ or 
even identical, without the leaft thought, or even 
effed of a preceding original. But the i4entity of ^* 
freffton^ except in fome few cafes of no importances 

i$ 
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ris^ in the fame language, where the writef Q)ealQt 
entirely from Juoifelf, an almoil impoffible thing. 
And you will be of this mind, if you te&eSt on the 
infinitely varied lights in which the fame image or 
ftnti^ent prefents itfelf to different writers ; the in^ 
finitely varied purpofe they have to ferve by it; tk 
where it happens to firike precifdy in the fiime man* 
tier, and is direded precifely to the fame end, the in* 
finite combinations of words in which it may be ex« 
pretikd. To all which you may add, that the leaft 
•imaginable variations either in the terms, or the ftnic* 
ture of them, not only defiroys the identity, ^buC 
often disfigures the refemblance to that degree tbac 
we hardly know it to be a refemblance. ' 

So that you fee, the maris of imitated or. If you 
will, derived ixpriffion are much lefs equivocal, than 
of fentimenU We may ptonounce of thtfomur with^ 
out hefitation, that it is taken, when correfponding 
marks in the latur would only authorise us to con* 
dude tteit it was thtfame or perhaps^m/i^r. 

I need not ufe more words to convince you, that 
the diftindion of cafual and defigtCd imitation is fitU 
of lefs fignificancy in this clafs of imitations, than the 
other. 

And with this preamble, more particular perhaps 
and circum^ntial than was neceflary, I now proceed 
to lay before you (bme of i^ioit ftgns of derived ex* 
preffion, which I conceive to be unequivuaU If they 
are fo, they will generally appear at firft fight % fo 
that I fliall have little occafion to trouble you, as I 

did 
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SA before, with my comments. It will be Tufficient 
to delirer the ruU, taiA to exempBfiiL 

# 

L An identity of expreffiop, e^ecially if carried 
Dn through an iotire fcntence, is the mo& certain proof 

^ imitation. 

' .. . , . 

Mr. WaBer of Sachariffii, 

. So little care of what is done below 

.. ;. Hath the bright dame, whom hcav'n affe^etfa fo» 

. Paints her, 'tis true,^^witli the fiunie band which 

fpreadt 
' Like glorious colours thro' the flqw'ry meads ; 

tyhenlavlftf nautre with her heft attire 
^ Cloaths the gay fpring, the ^afoa of defire. . 

Mr. Fenton takes notice ihat the poet b copying 
tmsi ^ MuUpoimffs of Spenfer, - 

To the gay gardens bis unftaid defire 
Him whcflly carried to refrefli bis fprights^ 
.There lavljh Nature in her heji attire 
Pours forth fweet odours and alluring fights* 

.Wc. ibdl jfee prefently, that befides the identity of 
expreffion, there is alfo another mark of imitatum in 
chispaflagiB* : 

H. But lefs than this will dp, where the fimilaritjr 
of thought, and application of it|. is firiking. 

Mr. Pope fays divioely well^ 

' Shall 
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Shall burmog £^ia» if ^ lage requirqn 
Forget to thunder an^ recall its fires I 
On air or fea mw motions bo imprefs*4^ 
Oh blamdiefs Bethel! to relieve thy breaft?. 
' When the Ibofe mountain trembles from ofi hig)^ 
Shall gravitation cea/e if you ga bg? 
Or fome old temple nodding to its fall . 
For Cbaitres' 1:^ refenre the hanging wall i 

,Efqyiy,fl2^ 

* • • • 

Now turn to Mr. Wollafton, an ea(y. natural wri- 
ter (where his natural manner is not ftif&ned bjr a 
mathematical pedantry) and abounding iii fine (allies 
of the imagination ; and fee if the poet did not catch 
hh exptejion^ as wdl as tbe fire of his cmceptibn' ia 
this place^ fisom the phiiolbphen . ^ . ^ ^ 

*^ As to the courfe of Nature, if a good man be 
fafingby an infirm' buildingj jdliii tfad articVof 
iftllingy can it be expeded that God ftouM fy^aut 
tbe forci rf gravitation till bo is gene- bf^ In ordet t# 
his deliverance ; or can we think it would* Ve ili-^ 
creaftd^ and the fall hafiened, if a bad man*wastbcf€t 
only that he might be caught, crufhed, an4 made an 
example ? If a man^s iafety or profpefity flukild de^ 
pend upon winds orrainat, muft new'moiimr be im- 
freffid upon the atmofphere^ and new direfHoiis given 
to the floating parts of it, by fompe extraordlhary and 
new influence from God ?'' . i. . ^ 

. Ill, Some- 
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nL Sometimes the original expreffion is npt taken 
but paraphraTed $ and the 'writer difguifes himfelf in 
a kind of circumlocution. Yet this artifice does not 
conceal him, efpecially if fome fragments, as it were, 
of the inventor's phrafe are found difperfedly in the 
imttation. 

For in the fecret of her troubled thought 
A doubtful combat love and honour fought. 

Fairfax's Tajfo. B.IV. S.70* 

Hence Mr. Waller, 

There public care and private p^&on /ought 
Jl doubtfid combat in his noble thought. 

Poems p. 14* 

Public can it the periphrafis of honour j and private 
faffion^ of love. For the reft you fee -« disje^ii mem^ 
hra poita. 

Vf. An imitation is difcoverable, when there is 
but the leaft particle of the original expreflton, *^ by 
a peculiar and no very natural arrangement of. 
words.'* 

' InFletcher'i/7iV^5Ai]fA^^thefpeaker.fays, 

•^.^ •..— .».» In thy face 
. Shines more awful majefty. 
Than dull weak mortality 
Dare with mifty eyes bebold|^ 
And liv£— • 

Tic 
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The writer glanc'd, but very improperly on fuch 
an occaflon, at Deut, iv. 33. '* DM ever people hear 
** the voice of God fpeaking out of the midlt of the 

•* fire, as thou haft heard, and live?** 

• 

V. An uncommon conJlruHion of words not iden- 
tical^ efpecially if the ftibjefl be the fame, or die 
ideas fimilar, will look like imitation. 

Milton fays finely of the Swan^ 

*— ' -^ The Swan with arched neck 

Between her white wings mantliirg proudly row^ 
Her state — ' 

I (bould think he might probably have that line of 
Fletcher in his head, 

How like a Swan (he swiMs Her pace ! 

The expreflion, you fee, is very like, 'Tis true th* 
image in Milton is much nobler. It is taken from a 
barge. of ftate in a public procefSon. 

VI. We may even pronoumse that z Jingle word \& 
taken, when it is new and uncommon^ 

Milton's calling a fay of light — a levell'd rule in 
Comus jr 340, is fo particular that, when one reads 
in Euripides, {^xU KAftnN <ra^ii\, Suppl. f 650. 
one has no doubt that the learned poet tranflateJ the 
Greek word. 

Again, Mr. Pope's, 

E «» Or 
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** Or ravifli'd with the whiJiUng of a name. 

is for the fame reafon, if there were no other points 
of likenefs, copied from Mr. Cowley'^ 

^' Charm'd with the fooli(h wbiftlings of a name. 
Tranfl. of Virgil's O ! fortunati nimium^ &c. 

Vll. An improper u/e of uncommon expreffion, in 
very exaflwriters^ will fometimes create a fui^icion. 
Milton had called the fight indifferently vt/ual nervi 
and vtfual ray^ P^ L. i ii. 620. xi. 4.X5. Mr. Pope in 
bis Meffiah thought he might take the fame liberty, 
'but forgot that though tht vtfual mrvimi^t be purg- 
ed from film, the vifualray could not* Had Mr. Pope 
invented this bold expreiEon, he would have feen to 
apply his metaphor more properly. 

Vni. Where the word or phrafe is foreign^ there 
ii, if poffible, flill lefs doubt. 

— — ——at laft his fail-broad vans 

He fpreads for flight. Milton P. h. ii.f.qzj, 

Mofl certainly from Taflb's, 

— Spiega al grand volo i vannL ix« 

And that of Johnfon in his Sejanus^ 

O ! what is it proud flime will not believe 
Of his own worth, to hear it equal praised 
7hus with the Gods — . A. i. 

from 
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frotai Jinrenal's 

— — — nihil eft cjuod credere de fc . 
Non poflit, cum laudatur Diis aqua potefta$* 

IX. Conclude the fame when the expreflion is an* 
tiqWj in the writer's own language. 

In Mr. Waller's Panegyric on the ProteSor, 

S(s when a Lion ihakes his dreadful mane> 
And angry grows, if he thatfirft took pain 
To tame his youth, approach the haughty beaft. 
He bends to him, but frights away the reft. 

The antique formality of the phrafe that firjl took 
pain J for, thatfirft took the pains ^ in fo pure and mo- 
dern a fpeaker, as this poet, looks fufpicious. He 
took it, as he found it in an old writer* There are 
many other marks of imitation, but we bad needed 
ao more than this to make the difcovery. 

So when a lion (hakes his dreadful mane. 
And beats his !Sil, with courage proud, and wroths 
If his commander come, whcfirji took pain 
To tame his youth, his lofty creft down go'th* 

Fairfax's Tajfo^ B. viii. S. 83. 

X. You obferve in moft of the inftances, here 
jgiven, befides other marks, there is an identity of 
rhyme. And this circumftance of itfelf, in our poetry, 
is no bad argument of imitation, particularly when 

£ z joined 
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joined to a fimilarity of expreilion. And the reafon is, 
the rhyme itfelf very naturally brings the expreffion 
along with it. 

U *^ Stuck o'er with titles, and hung round with 

firings, 
That thou nuy'ft be iy Kings^ or whores of Kings.** 

EiTay on man, E. ly f* 205. 

from Mr. Cowley in his tranflation of Hor* ;• ep. 10. 

*' To Kings, or to the favourites of Kings. 

2. Such is the world's great harmony, thaX fprings 
From order, union, full confent of things. 

£p. III. 295. 

from Denhapi's Cowpcr*s ISIl. 

** Wifely {he knew the harmony §f things 

As well as that of founds from difcordy^ri;/^x." 

3. *^ Far as the folar walk, or milky way. 

Eflay on man, Ep« I. ]^ 102. 

from Mr. Dryden's Pindaric Poem to the memory of 
K.Charles II. 



** Out of the folar Walk, or heavens high viray. 



f> 



Though thcfe confonanctes chyming in the wri- 
t's head, he might not always be aware of the imi* 
ion. 
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: XL In the examples, juft given» there was no rea- 
fon to fufpe£t the poet was imitating, till you met 
with the original. Then indeed the rhyme leads to 
the difcovery. But *^ if an exad writer falls into a 
fiatnefs of exprejjion for the fake of rhyme, you may 
ev'n previoufly conclude that he has fome precedept 
for it." 

In the famous lines 

Let modeft Fofter, if he will, excell 
Ten metropolitans in preaching well. 

£p. to Satires, f 131. 

)[ ufed to fufpe£l that the phrafe of preaching well fo 
unlike the concife accuracy of Pope, would not have 
been hazarded by him, if fome eminent writer, tho' 
perhaps of an older age and lefs corre£l tafte than his 
own, had not fet the example. But I had no doubt 
left when I happened on the following couplet in Mr. 
WaUer. 

Your's founds aloud, and tells us you ixcell 
No lefs in courage, than injinging welL 

Poem to Sir W, lyAvenant. 

Our great poet is more happy in the application idf 
thefe rhymes on another occaiion, 

Let fuch teach others, who themfelves exceU^ 
' And cenfure freely, who have written welL 

Etby on Crit. #^. 

^3 Jbe 
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The reaibn is apptreot. But here be ^nced ^t 
(jfic Duke of Buckingham- s, 

*• Nature's chief mafter- piece is writing w<tt. 

XIL ** The fame paufe and turn of expreffion are 
pretty fure fymptoms of imitation/' Thefe minute 
irefemblances do not ufually fpringfrpm Nature^which^ 
when the fentiment is the fame, hath a hundred w^s 
of its own, of giving it to us, 

1. That noble verfe in. the efliay on criticifm,^ 625r 
^^ For fools rufh in, where angels dare not tread, 

is certainly fa(hion'd upon Shakefpear-s, 

' . ■ ■■ ■ ** the world is grown fo bad 
*' That wrens niake prey, where eagles dare nol^ 
perch. Rich. III. A. i • S. 1 1 1 • 

2. The vcrfes to Sir W. Trumbal in Paft. i. 

•' And carrying with you all the world can boaft. 
To all the world illuftrioufly are loft;" 

from Waller's Maid's Tragedy alter'd, 

Happy is he that from the world retires 

And carries with him what the WQr)d admires. 

^.215. £0^^.1712. 

XIII. When to thefe iparks the fagie Rhyme, is 
. added, the cafe is ftill more evident. 
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^' Men would be angels, angels would be Gods.** • 

Eflay on Man, JEp.i. ^ 126,, 

^Vithout all queflion from Sir Fulk Grevil, 

Men would be tyrants, tyrants would be Gods. 

Works, Zrow^. 1633. p.73. 

XIV. The feeming quaintnefs and obfcurity of ati « 
expreffion frequently indicates imitation. As when in 
Fletcher's Pilgrim we read, 

*^ Hummngs of higher nature vex his brains. 

A. II. S. 2. 

Had the idea been original, the poet had exprefled 
it more plainly. In leaving it thus, he pays his rea- ' 
der the complement to fuppofe, that he will readily 
call to mind, 

— ' — — — allena negotia centum 
Per caput, et circa faliunt latus. 

which fufficiently explains it : As we may fee firom 
Mr. Cowley's application of the fame paflage. ^* Alle- 
na negotia centum per caput et circa faliunt latus. 
A hundred bufmelTes of other men fly continually 
about his head and ears^ and ftrike him in the face 
likeDorres." Difc, of Liberty. ^^ And ftill more clear- 
ly, from Mr. Pope's, 

A hundred other men's affair^, 
Lil;e bees, are humming in my ears. 

£ 4 Learned 
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Learned writers of quick parts abound in tbefe de- 
licate ^lufions. It makes a princfipal part of mo- 
dern elegancy to glance in this oblique manner at well 
known paiTages in the daffies. 

XV. I will trouble you with but one more note of 
imtated ixprejjiony and it Ihall be the very reverfe of 
tiie laft. When the paflages glanced at are not fami- 
liar, the expreffion is frequently minute and circum* 
ftantial, correfpoi^dipg to the original in the order, 
turn> and almoft number of the words. The reafons 
are, that the imitated pafiage not being known, the 
imitator may give it, as hjS finds it, with fafety, or at 
leaft without ojFence $ and that, be^des, the force and 
beauty of it would efcape us in a brief and gener4 al- 
liifion. The following are inftances. 

I. '^ Man never is, but always to be bleft. 

{Iflay on man, Ep. 1.69^ 

f;om Manilius 

Vi£luros agimus femper, nee vivimus unquam. 

i. — — — ** Hope never comes^ 

That comes to all*'— 

Mlton P, L. I. ;►. 66. 

from Euripides in the Troad. f. 676. 

3. But 
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3, But above "cSl, that inJohnfon*sCataIine 

He (hall die: . 

Shall was too flowly faid : He's dying : That 
Is ftill too Ao w : He's dead. 

from Seneca's Hercules furgns^ A. iii. 

Lycus Creonti debitas pcenas dabit^ 
Lentumeftjdabit: dat: hocquoqueeftlentum^ifrd!^ 

You have now. Sir, before you a fpecimen of thole. 

ffulei, which I have fancied might be fairly applied 

to the difcovery of imitations, both in regard to the 

Sense and Expression of great writers. I would 

not pretend that the fame ftreis is to be laid on all^ 

but there may be fomething, at leaft, worth attending. 

to in every one of them. It were ea(y, perhaps, to 

enumerate ftill more, and to illuftrate thefe I have 

given with more agreeable citations. Yet I hav^ 

fpared you the difguft of confidering thofe vulgar paC- 

£iges, which every body recoUeSs and fets down for 

acknowledged imitations. And thefe I have ufed are 

taken from the moft celebrated of the ancient and 

modern writers. You may obferve indeed that I have 

chiefly drawn from our own poets ; which I did, not 

merely becaufe I know you defpife the pedantry of 

confining one's felf to learned quotations, but becaufe 

I think we are better able to difcern thofe circum* 

ftances, which betray an imitation, in our own Ian* 

guage than in any other. Amongft Other reafons, an 

identity of words and phrafesj upon which fo much 

de. 
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depends, efpccially In the article of ixpreffion^ is only 
to be had in the fanii language. And you are not to 
be told with how much more certainty we determine 
of the degree of evidence, which fuch identity affords 
for this purpofe, in a language we fpeak, than in one 
which we only lifp or fpell. 

But You will beft underftand of what importance 
this affair of exprejjion is to the difcovery of imitati- 
ons, by confidering how feldom we are able to fix an 
imitation on Shak^fpear. The reafon is, not, that 
there are not namberlefs pafTages in him very like to 
others in approved authors, or that he had not read 
enough to give us a fair hold of him ; but that his ex- 
preffion is fo totally his own, that he almoft alway, 
fets us at defiance. 

You will a(k me, perhaps, now I am on this fub* 
jc6^, how it happened that Shakefpear's language is* 
everywhere fo much his own as to fecure his imita- 
tions, if they were fuch, from difcovery ; when I pro* 
nounce with fuch affurance of thofe of our other 
poets. The anfwer is given for me in the Preface to 
Mr. Theobald's Shakefpear; though the obfervatiun, 
I think, is too good to come from that critic. It is, 
that, though his words, agreeably to the ftate of the 
Englifh tongue at that time, be generally Latin, his 
phrafeology is perfe£)ly Eng^ifb : An advantage, he 
owed to his flender acquaintar^e with the Latin 
idiom. Whereas the other writers of his age, and 
fuch others of an older date as were likely to fall in* 
to his hands, had not only the mofl famili jr acquain- 
tance 
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Unte mih the Latin idiom, but affeded on aV ac» 
jcafion& tomake'Ufeof it. Hence it comes to naft^ 
that, though be might draw fometimes from the lot* 
tin (Ben Johnfon, you know, teUs us, He badkfi 
Creek) and the learned Engliih writers, he takes no^ 
thing but the fentiment ; the expreffion comes of itfelf, 
and is purely £ngli(h. 

I niight indulge in other refle£tions, and detain 
you fiili further with examples taken from his works. 
But we have &/«, as the Poet fpeaks, en thefe prim- 
foje be4sy too long. It ia time that you now rife to 
your own nobler inventions $ and that I return myfelf 
to thofe, lefs pleafing, perhaps, but more ufeful flu- 
dies from which your firtendly follicitations have called 
me* Such as thefe amufements are, however, I 
cannot repent me of them, fmce they have been in* 
nocent at lealt, and even ingenuous; anfd, what I 
am fondeft to recoiled, have helped to enliven thofe 
inany years of friendihip we have pafs'd together in 
this place. I fee indeed, with regret, the approach 
of that time, which threatens to take me both from 
^'/, and you. But however fortune may difpofe of 
me, fhe cannot throw me to a diftance, to which 
your aiFedion and good wiflies, at baft, will not fol- 
low me. 

And for the reft, 
** Be no unplealing melancholly mine. 

The 
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The coming years of my life- will not, I ibrefee, 
in many refpeds be what the paft have been to me. 
But, till they take me from myfelf, I muft always 
6ear about me the agreeable remembrance of our 
friendfbrp. 



/ mvr. 



Camb* 

15 Aug. 1757, 



Dear S/r, 



Tour moji affis&isnate 
Friend and Servant. 



FINIS. 
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